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The LADY behind HEBERT'S INN 


Jeannette Hebert “relaxing at home.. 


Shortly after she was born in Concord, NH in 1910, 
Jeannette Houle's family moved to Franklin. After 9 
years there, they moved to a primitive farm in Ver- 
mont. Her mother died there and Jeannette, being the 
oldest, became the surrogate mother to her 7 siblings. 
It was her job to cook and clean for her family and the 
farmhands who worked on the farm. At first her 
father let her go to school after her chores were done 
but as she got older and the work increased, he saw 
"no value" to her schooling and sadly her formal 
education ceased. In a poem she learned from her 
favorite teacher, was a line that kept her going 
through the hard times"Don't let crying, stop you 
from trying." 
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As soon as she was 18, Jeannette married to get away 
from this horrendous situation. During the Depression 
Jeannette hired herself out as a servant and her 
husband as an outdoor man. It was very hard work 
and did not pay well, but all of her expences were 
paid and she "squirreled away every cent she could 
except for church money and incidentals." With her 
natural talent, keen intelligence and iron determination 
she endeared herself to her employers by learning to 
prepare their favorite dishes from their trips abroad. 
With the freedom to use the best ingredients, she 
developed the delicious recipes that would be the 
staples of her repetoire at the Inn. 


After working for Shirley and Agnes Goddard for 7 
years, the Heberts wanted a home of their own. Al- 
though heartbroken by their leaving, Agnes, a true 
friend to Jeannette, suggested that she open a "Tea 
House" to make ends meet. Mrs. Goddard took 
Jeannette to the better restaurants to see how the 
kitchens were set up and gave her the confidence to 
start this monumental endeavor. With the money 
saved, in 1938 the Hebert's bought 11 1/2 acres 


in Bellingham near the Franklin town line. There was 
a small house to serve as a home upstairs and a 
"tearoom" downstairs. To help them get started the 
Goddards gave them a cow for milk and butter and 
four tables and charis. A Franklin Mills executive 
"loaned" them a pig to raise in exchange for which 


| the Heberts could have the litter of piglets but the adult 


pig would be returned when it reached edible 
proportions. The opening sign did not go up on the 
teahouse until the Goddards had the opportunity to be . 
the first customers. Five months later, the Hebert's 
Inn expanded to 9 tables. Many local folk filled the 
tables for many years, coming to enjoy the high 
quality of fare served by only one cook, Jeannette. 
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During this time, both of her children were born. In 
fact, she had one child over a Columbus Day weekend 
after serving dinner for eighty people. "We made it 
because we had the backbone to make it," she ex- 
plained. 


Is it any wonder that this indomitable lady is 
determined to continue to be productive? "I'll never 
run out of work; I can't stand to be idle" she claims. 
"I know the hurt of having nothing" is Jeannette's 
answer to why after such a life of hard work and 
suffering from diminishing eyesight she continues 
to devote her time to helping the poor. 


Excerpts from a story written by Joan McGu 
Submitted for publication by Jeannette 


As many of our readers are aware, Hebert's Inn was 
: sold and it now continues with the same high 
standards of past years, as The Colonial House. 


“Good Things to Eat” 
HEBERT’S INN 


HOME COOKING EXCLUSIVELY 


Open Every Day Year ’Round from 12-8 P.M. 
except Friday unless it falls on a Holiday 


Bellingham Four Corners on Route 140 
Bellingham, Mass. Tel. Franklin 260 


FOUR CORNERS 


Four Corners was also called 'jumping corner' 
or ‘trolley car junction'. It was the busiest 
THE corner in Town, especially during the trolley 
era of 1900 - 1924. Every hour three trolley 


cars from different directions would meet at this 
COLONIAL clearer 


The railway went in four directions: Woonsocket, 


Rhode Island, Milford, Caryville and to Attleboro 
HOUSE via Franklin. One could go to dances at Lake 
Pearl, Hoag Lake and to Nipmuc via Milford. With 
different transfers, one could take the trolley 
Restaurant to Boston or Nantasket. In 1924, buses replaced the 
trolley and the Johnson Bus Lines became wel] 
known in this area. 


Alongside the present day ‘Colonial House! Alongside the present day ‘Colonial House’ 
was a long building that was used as a waiting Nes ROD eg PULAU Hot Mas Used esl cmd iL eg 
station for the trolley. Inside this building Seren OND S HERE NGY aia CeO REL ELE 
was a counter and stools where tonic and snack was a counter and stools where tonic and snack 
food was served. Cigars and cigarettes were food was served. Cigars and cigarettgEswere 
available for purchase. There was 4 Stove avallable for purchase. There was a stove 

in the back of the room where people would in the back of the room where people would 


gather on Saturday nights to play cards. 

This 1719 farmhouse was transferred into a 
fine dining establishment when on May 17, 1938, 
Mrs. Hebert opened a tea room to the public. 

She served homemade pies and dinners. Her businesy 
grew and in October 1944 she added on a 80-seat 
dining room. 

Across the street, near South Maple Street, was 
a well established tourist store called the 'Trading 
Post'. Indian items and baskets were sold as well 
aS gas pumps available. During the later forties, 
the building was moved and is now the second 
home on the right on South Maple Street 

At the other corner the Laban Bérr homestead 
was built in 1212. 

In 1930, Cape Road was established. This is 
present day Route 140. The highway was used 
extensively by tourists. Some weekends were so 
busy at this corner, the Town on occasion had to 
hire a special police office to direct traffic. 
There was a miniature golf course and Graves Pony 


gather on Saturday niqhts to piay cards. 


Farm in 1931. It wasn't unusual to see sights 
such as the 20 Mule Team Borax Wagon Train, 

the Moxiemobile or a Gypsy caravan go by this busy 
corner. 

In 1946, Donald J. Moore bought a small gas 
Station here called 'Littlefields' and soon 
established a Hudson Dealership. Today 'Moore's' 
is well known throughout New England and the 


East Coast for ciassic automobiles. The Four 
Corners of today is still as active as in the 
past. 

Bits 


New Civil Defense Exhibit -HOME FRONT/1941-45- 
Helmet & 1st Aid Belt-used by Francis Locklin 
Gas Mask-donated by Ernie Taft 
Flashlight-donated by Helen Dufresne 
Original CD Medical Corps Arm Band 
Civilian converted Trench Coat-worn by Harvey 
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BELLINGHAM'S 250th Celebration 
1969 


One of the many BELLE groups that were formed to help celebrate the town's 250th celebration 
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1st row: Louise Frappier,Margaret Tuttle,Rita Cook,Muriel Rhodes,Denise Guy,Delores Rotatori, 
Polly Croteau 

2nd row: Pauline Walsh,Lucille Arpin,Helen Dubois,Dorothy Geleneau,Mary Gregoire,Doris 
Marcet 


1969 HAPPENINGS 

Nationally, this was an era of colored TVs, race riots, student protests, the VietNam War, 
hippies, astronauts going around the moon, and missiles. 

On the fashion scene, women were wearing their hair either very short, or straight and down to 
their waists. Hemlines were at ankle-length or a little below the thigh. Men wore wide lapels and 
neckties of the 20s ; also sideburns, mustaches and beards. 

The teenage rage was "Tiny Tim", an undesirable-looking male with shoulder-length,stringy 
hair and the singing voice of a woman. Teenagers spoke of "making the scene" anda "trip" was ° 


not only "in" but the "greatest". 
In Bellingham, numerous accidents occured on the North Main St. Bridge and interstate 495 


passing through the town made the headlines. A housing project was being constructed for the 


elderly and 2 large shopping plazas were proposed. 
---excerpted from Bellingham Anniversary Book 


CELEBRITY BELLES 


Colonial-Know-Belles-Board of Directors 
Marie Tuttle, Chairman Rita Ferrone, Jr., Belle Chairman 


Iris Balliro, Secretary & Publicity Ruth Mortolla, Historian 
Delores Martel, Treasurer Elsie MacDonald, Advésor 
Patricia Cortes, Membership Isabelle Thayer 

Norma LeBlanc, Co-ordinator Jeannette LaPlante 


BAPTIST BELLES 
CHARTER NO. Xxx 
Kathryn Whiting, Chairman 
Evelyn Stearns 
Catherine Crooks 
Thelma Ambler 
Hilda Thayer . 
Robin Richardson | - : 
Silvia Cook : : : & 
Olive Burr 
Charlotte Rhodes 
Lea Collings 
Brenda Collings 
Mildred Rhodes 


“4969 Bi-Centennial outfits made,worn and 

donated to the Bellingham Historical Museum. , 

are from the following people; Jeannette 

Gloria La LaPlante, Mary Gregoire, Mildred and Phyllis 
ete OER _ Rhodes. These clothing items of reproduced 


Janice Rosen! : : 
Kataleen Whitiag -5- period costumes are on display here at the 
museum. 


sheryl Cook 


The following picture was taken in 1969 and is submitted to bring your attention not so much to 
the parade taking place as to have you note the prices displayed in the store window, a mere 30 


years ago. milk--1/2 gal. $.49, 1 gal. $.89 
bread--2 for $.39 
1/2 gal. ice cream--$.99 


This is just a reminder fo how much things have changed!! 
As I'm sure you are aware, this was the original Thayer's Store. I'm also sure that many of 
you will recognize some familiar faces in the line of march........ HAPPY MEMORIES.... 


Benjamin Franklin used many idioms in his 
writings, probably coining a few. Following 
are some samples. 
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Keep your eyes wide open before marriage, 
half shut afterwards. 


An empty bag cannot stand upright. 
He that rises late must trot all day. 


Experience keeps a dear school, but fools 
will learn in no other. 


The used key is always bright. 


When the well is dry, we know the worth of 
water. 


Lost time is never found again. 
Little strokes fell great oaks. 
He that lives upon hope will die fasting. 


Remember that time is money. he 


There never was a good war or a bad peace. 


Dost thou love Life? Then do not squander 
Time; for that's the stuff Life is made of. 


The first step to wisdom is silence, the 
second is listening. 


Luck: a loser's excuse for a winner's 
position. 


The best way to get the last word in is to 
apologize. 


If at first you don't succeed, try reading 
the instructions. 


F.M.M. 


In looking Over some old records, I found 
the cost of a B.H.S.10 K. gold class ring 
was $7.75 in 1941. The cost today is in 


the vicinity of $300 to $400.00. 


CENTER SCHOOL---Class of 1946----7th Grade 


Charles Pantano Esther Berardi 


Eleanor Gibheart Mary Mazdrachi_ 


John Corun Helen Wesolowski Norman LeBlanc 


Alice Wilde Harry Fisher Elizabeth Stratman Charles Spear Jocky Chattaway 
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Warren Duffena Alcide Bruneau 


TALES OUT OF SCHOOL 1930s & 1940s 


As I think back over my school years, 
many things come to mind about those wonder- 
ful years. Sometimes it's more pleasant to 
remember than it was to experience the 
incident. 

When we arrived at school each morning, 
we had to wait until the bell rang before we 
were allowed in, no matter how cold it was. 
The exception was when it was stormy. One 
frigid morning we had to wait outside longer 
than usual. When we finally went in, one 
little girl was silently crying. Her feet 
were nearly frozen. The teacher removed 
her shoes and rubbed her feet until they 
were warm. 

I lived over a mile from school. I was 
in either first or second grade when the 
teacher kept me after school and I had to 
walk home. I don't think she realized what 


a long, lonesome walk it was for a youngster. 


I was within sight of my house when she had 
her driver stop and pick me up on her way 
home. 

In grade school, several pictures hung on 
the wall over the blackboard. When teacher 


was writing a poem or asSignmeht on the board 


children took advantage of her back to the 
class and began to whisper to their friends. 
Without turning around, teacher would call 
out the child's name and tell them to be 
quiet and turn around. We were sure she had 
eyes in the back of her head until we dis- 
covered she used the pictures as mirrors. 

Our grade school teachers were harsh 
disciplinarians. Students got shakings, 
put in the corner, put in the closet, got 
a ruler across the knuckles and some got the 
strap. One boy was left handed and teacher 
demanded he write with his right hand. One 
day during a time limited test he switched 
to his left hand and teacher caught him with 
such a slap in the face it almost lifted him 
from his seat. He was a real nice boy and 
didn't deserve the punishment or the 
humiliation. Teacher said she was prepar- 
ing us for the toughness of high school 
teachers. When that day arrived, we were 
pleasantly surprised. Our high school 
teachers were wonderful. 

One particularly hot day the teacher 
lined us up in the hallway to go to the 
bubbler for a drink. Someone next to me was 
talking and I was blamed for it. Not want- 
ing to be called a tattle-tale or a liar, I 
took a good shaking for something I didn't 
do. 

One grade school teacher delighted in 
making fun of her students if they mispron- 
ounced a word. How I hated reading aloud! 


In history class one day each student had to 
read one paragraph. I would count ahead and 
read the one I was to have so as to avoid any 
mispronounciations. The girl ahead of me 

was reading about Squanto. Her last sentence 
was "Squanto wore very little clothing, only 

a loin cloth." My first sentence was "Squanto 
likes beer", only in my haste I read "Squanto 
little bare". It wasn't only the teacher 

that laughed and I just wanted to disappear! 

In the eighth grade, English class was 
mostly about diagramming sentences. One ex- 
ceptionally difficult sentence the teacher 
did on the blackboard. Our twenty sentences 
for homework was based on that type sentence. 
The next day when the homework was passed in, 
ithe whole class got zero. One student was 
brave enough to tell the teacher she had 
shown us how it was to be done. When she 
denied it, he said, "If you will look at the 
blackboard you can still make out your dia- 
gram even though it has been erased". The 
teacher's response was, "If I say black is 
White, it"s white." Although she wasn't tops 
on the popularity list, she was a good 
teacher who demanded the best from her stud- 
ents. 

When rationing first started during W.W.II, 
ration books were distributed to all in town. 
Folks signed up at the schools. Several high 
school students were sent to the schools to 
sign folks up for their books. We were 
stationed-in the hallway of the Center school. 
en the recess bell rang the first grade 
students rushed out to get their coats and 
ts. Some youngsters had trouble getting 
‘their boots on so teacher had them sit on the 
steps while she struggled with tight boots, “As 
she heaved a sigh of relief when the last 
little one was ready to go out, the bell rang 
for the end of recess. The next few minutes 
ere spent pulling the boots off. 

In freshman English class a girl in the 
ck of the room evidently was painting her 
fingernails. The odor of nail polish was 
strong. Teacher hurried to the front of the 
room and opened her purse. With a sheepish 
rin, she resumed teaching. 

We worked in pairs in cooking class. One 
ay we made pop-overs. The teacher was show- 
ing the next class how nice ours turned out 

til she took a bite. No one had told us 

e€ sugar canister contained salt. 

Another day we made lemon pies. When the 
illing had thickened, I was about to pour 
it into the crust when the teacher said, "Oh 
Oo, you must chill it first". We never saw 
r heard any more about the pies. 
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The high school bus didn't go by our 
house. Several neighbors and I had to walk 
about 4% mile each morning and afternoon to 
and from the bus. One morning it was rain- 
ing and freezing and the road was glare ice. 
When I tried to cross I kept sliding back 
due to the rise in the center of the road. 
After several tries, someone reached over 
and grabbed my hand and pulled me across. 
We waited way beyond the regular time and 
no bus showed up. One of the group shifted 
his books from one arm to the other and 
thin sheets of ice broke off his jacket. 
That's when we decided to go home. Just 
about the time we reached home the bus 
came but we all took the day off. 

Bobby socks and loafers or moccasins 
were what most girls wore to school. One 
morning the bus was early and we had to run 
for it. When I got on the bus my socks 
and disappeared. They had worked their way 
almost to the toes of my shoes. 

Many cold mornings our nostrils would 
stick together making in necessary to 
breathe the icy air through our mouths. 

When there was a basketball game or 
school dance, the bus ran it's regular 
route. Walking to the corner in high heels 
was a bit uncomfortable. Comming’. home 
was worse. After dancing all evening in 
new shoes our feet were so sore every 
step hurt. We would end up carrying our 
shoes and walking the soles out of our 
stockings. ONe night I was the last one on 
the bus so the driver drove me home. It 
wasn't out of his way because he was going 
to Milford and could go either way. 

We found out later in life that our 
high school days were our happiest and 
most care free days of our lives. 


F.M.M; 
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We are updating our mailing list. Please 
send us a post card if you would like to 
continue receiving the Comments. Those 
that we hear from often or even occasionally 
with letters , donations etc. will continue 
to receive it. Others we never hear from 
and don't know if they've moved, died or 
just are not interested. These are the 
ones we'd like to hear from or about. Our 
next issue won't be out until October. If 
you don't receive it, we didn't hear from 
you. 


COUNTRY ROADS 
by 
Teri DeBlieck 


A day spent walking country roads 
Offers so many things- 

the beauty of a buttercup 

The joy a rainbow brings. 


Soxt music of a singing bird, 

Movement of a grazing herd, 

Blue cloudless skies and swaying trees, 
Green rolling hills, a soothing breeze... 


All these combine to ease from mind 
The daily worries, words unkind; 

Summer sun setting in bands of gold 
Lighten the heart, revives the soul. 


FoM.M. 


DEATHS 


Irene Dalpe 

Daniel F. Downey 
Candice Lee M. Heuklom 
Rita A. Ferrone 

Wasyl W. Krystal 
Donald R. Thayer 
Arthur Maillet 
Winifred Stockton 
William B. Mullen (Father Mullen's Dad) 
Mary L. Shea 

Thomas B. Pertrantonio 
Alice V. Bourre 
Roberta G. Kritz 

Helen (Buckley) Carey 
James W. Parker 

Walter A. Sanderson 
Catherine E. Dekas 


DONATIONS 


Jeannette Hebert 

Walter & Helen Mostek 
Albert & Ellen Spencer 
Richard & Yolande Chattaway 
Gladys McCain 


JOHNSON BUS LINE., INC. 


A new era began on July 3, 1928, 
when the Milford, Framingham and 
Uxbridge Bus line initiated runs 
between Milford and Framingham. 
The Johnson Bus Lines opened ser- 
vice in Milford in the spring of 1928 
from Milford to Woonsocket, 
Bellingham, Franklin, and Wren- 
tham. Service was provided to 
Worcester in September, 1928. 
Direct bus service between Milford 
and Park Square in Boston, began in 
1931. In 1941, Johnson Bus Lines 
bought out the Milford, Framing- 
ham, and Uxbridge Bus Line. 


(From History of Milford 
1780-1980. ) 


#4. SAFE DRIVER 
; FOR : 
mM one YEAR §° 


Badge and safe driving pin belonging to 
Chester Barrows. Mr. Barrows was emoloyed 
as a driver for the Johnson Bus Lines. He 
worked there for 35 years and retired with 
an outstanding safe driving record. 
the 1950's and early '60's this bus line 
was used to transport school students, to 
and from school. 


MILFORD—FRANKLIN—WOONSOCKET AND BOSTON—FRANKLIN—WOONSOCKET 


During 
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Tickets of Johnson Bus Lines, Inc. Dec.17,'49. 


(on display at the Museum) 
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MILFORD—UXBRIDGE 
BOSTON—FRANKLIN— Have you ever —that the frequency 
WOONSOCKET aaa tA haps with which buses travel 
MILFORD—FRANKLIN— stopped fo consider through your commun- 
WOONSOCKET is —= ity depends solely on 
PHONES your patronage. The 
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Franklin - - - 106W Ask Drivers about Weekly aR 


will run. Make riding 
on a Johnson bus a 


daily habit. 


Woonsocket - =e 19 


ere) "CO 6.1366 Commutation Tickets to 


Daily Riders at reduced rates 


JOHNSON BUS LINES, INC. 


MILFORD, MASS. 
SPECIAL PARTIES 


| 
ONE MILE OR A THOUSAND MILES 


LUXURIOUS COACHES MAY BE 
CHARTERED FOR SPECIAL TRIPS, 


ETC. 


DADA ed A SS SE NR od 
MODERN - RAPID- ECONOMICAL 
lel nena 


PRICES QUOTED ON REQUEST 


LODGES, PICNIC PARTIES, OUTINGS, | 
From a 1940 Bellingham H.S. Yearbook | 
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THE WANDERERS 
"Industrial Workers of the World, UNITE!" 


So went the banners and slogans during the Great 
Depression of the 1930s. And the acronym IWW gave rise to the 
derisive, and in most cases unjustly so, of the names "Weary 
Willies," the "I Won’t Work," the "’Boes," "Bums," "tramps" 
and Hoboes; the men that wandered aimlessly across New England 
- the counterparts of the Dust Bowl Refugees who, according to 
Woody Guthrie, were "tractored off by the cats," memorializing 
forever the blameless Caterpillar tractors that the Oklahoma 
share croppers came to despise. 


The straggling Depression unemployed left the urban 
centers in search of they knew not what; they had only an empty 
present and a hopeless future. They sold pencils and apples on 
city streets, or, subjugating any pride they might ever have 
had, held tin cups out for pennies. 


"We have nothing to fear but fear itself," President 
Franklin Roosevelt said, but you could see the fear in their 
faces? 


Men who had lived productive lives trudged along our 
roads, stopping for a drink of water, hopeful they might be 
given something to eat - but for the most part, insisting that 
they work for what they received. 


"T’1l chop wood or clean your barn, Mister, I don’t want a 
handout =..." 


There was always something for them at our house - even 
though there were isolated instances elsewhere of stealing 
garments from clotheslines, or in the local case of a bicycle 
being stolen in one town and sold in the next for twenty-five 
cents. But these were the exceptions. 


Marks were often placed on trees or telephone poles to 
indicate houses where the occupants were kind to the ’boes. And 
likewise, marks designated houses to avoid. 


We’d always have some leftovers from a meal, hot coffee, 
at least some bread and butter, and failing all else, ten cents 
for the wayfaring stranger. 


We never saw any of these shabbily-dressed walkers 
intoxicated; there were a few surly and bitter individuals 
among them, but for the most part they moved with a quiet 
dtgnaty, 


It was the only thing they had left. 
FDD 
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A Hardy Soul from Bellingham's earlier days-- 
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The following article was written in 1938. 
BELLINGHAM AXEMAN IS 97 


Proctor C.Cook of Bellingham, 97 years young, 
for 77 years lumberman and cordwood dealer was 
attempting to sell off the product of his labor and the 
labor of his axemen. Four hundred and fifty cords of 
hardwood they cut this past winter. Yesterday he had 
closed a contract for 5O cord and next winter he 
asserted he would cut 1000 cords. 

Born in Wrentham , Oct. 22,1841, Proctor C. 
Cook has always lived by the Golden Rule. 

"I'll live to be 100 yet", he said. "Why, I had 8 
uncles on my father's side that lived to be over 100. It 
was only last week that my doctor, after putting me 
through a stiff examination, told me that all my 
organs, heart and lungs were 30 years younger than 
my age." _. 

He pulled a well-blackened pipe from his pocket, 
stuffed it with tobacco and puffed great clouds of 
smoke. 

"I've been moderate all my life. I've eaten well. 
I've gone to bed early and got up early all my life, that 
is except when something was doing and I stayed up 
late. That's the secret of long life. Moderation and 
good eating.I never drank liquor til I was over 50 and 
I didn't begin to smoke til I was of age." 

In Bellingham they'll tell you that Proctor Cook is 
an just man. But beyond that they'll tell you that he is 
a kindly man and that many a basket of "victuals" he 
has left on some needy one's doorstep and 
disappeared before his identity could be established. 

For many years past this nonagenarian who hopes 
to be twice a centenarian has celebrated his birthday in 
a big way. Each year he hires the Bellingham Town 
Hall. He has a big chicken dinner with all the fixin's 
prepared, then he invited the whole town to celebrate-- 
and they did. 

Things were not as prosperous for the family when 
Proctor was born. During his early childhood he had 
to support the family by working at odd jobs, but he 
got in a couple of years of "schoolin" in at the district 
school and learned his "readin' writin' and ‘rithmetic, 
which is ‘bout all any of the boys learned in those 
days." 

zx the age of 20 he was a full fledged merchant 
dealing in lumber and cordwood. He prospered. On 
June 6,1861, he married Julia Emily Bates of 
Bellingham. He is the father of 3 daughters and 1 son, 
with 2 of his daughters and his son still living. 


When the Civil War broke out Proctor Cook was 
one of the first to attempt to enlist. But as he was only 
5 feet, 6 inches tall and that was an inch under the 
height required for enlistment ; also he was just one 
pound lighter than army regulations called for. So he 
did not go to war. But he did his bit by encouraging 
his more robust friends to enlist and he aided with 
money. 

Some years ago, while he was leading a milk cow 
to pasture, holding her by the horns, the cow tossed 
her head. One of her horns entered Proctor's left eye . 
Five stitches were necessary to patch up the eye and it 
is one of his regrets that he can't see as well with that 
eye as with his other twinkling right one. His eyes 
still twinkled and his beard and moustache still 
crinkled as he walked with the spring of youth out 
into the crowded streets. 

---this interview was conducted by Herbert 
Murkland-- 


When Proctor Cook was 99 years of age he was 
killed by a hit and run driver as he was crossing the 
road to the barn to ‘do his chores.' 
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THE DAYS OF ROOT BEER & MOXIE 


And exciting times they were! 

Not the least exciting being on a day when a bottle of 
freshly-prepared root beer would explode during the 
fermenting process. 

We’d get our bottle of extract - Hire’s - and then began 
the fussy details of making an accurate mix of extract, sugar 
and water, with the addition of the yeast. 

Bottling was always a sloppy affair, with some spillage, 
but not a drop was wasted - the freshly mixed root beer had a 
pungent, earthy taste, but when licked off the fingers was 
nectar of the gods. 

Then to the cellar where the bottles were laid on their 
sides to "work," and in a few days, the foamy effervescence 
started to form. 

After the aging, a couple of bottles would be 
triumphantly brought from the cellar, and laid on ice in the 
oaken icebox. 

It is a given that root beer, sodas and the like can 
never achieve the taste they acquired in the days of ice 
boxes; modern electric refrigerators cool the drinks, and we 
add ice from the freezer to further chill them, but it - 
well, it just isn’t the same as pouring a brimming glass of 
foamy root beer, sarsaparilla or Moxie from a dripping, 
glistening, cold bottle just taken from a cake of pond ice. 

Speaking of sSarsaparilla, we won a spelling bee - 
"spelldown" as it was then called - in the fourth grade by 
spelling "Sarsaparilla" correctly. Father had always 
instructed us to "sound out words the way they are spelled" 
and sure enough, it worked with that complex word that 
doesn’t sound the way it’s spelled. 

And then there was the situation years ago when a friend 
of ours, while attending a school dance, went across the 
street to the local pharmacy and asked for a glass of root 
beer. She was told in no uncertain tones that "beer can’t be 
sold to young people..." 

While tea, in those days, was intended to be medicinal, 
root beer, spruce beer - now there’s another delicious old- 
time drink! - and Moxie also had a place on the list of cures 
and remedies for man and beast. Some of the root and herb 
"medicines" made with molasses, hops and yeast went a tad 
beyond the non-intoxicating properties of root beer, and thus 
incurred the wrath of early divines. 

At home, we sometimes stored the newly-made root beer 
in earthen or crockery jugs, but the problem was in keeping 
the stoppers in place while fermentation pressures built up. 
We finally gave up the more delicious taste of pottery root 
beer for that in glass bottles. 

The glass bottle process required the use of a bottle 
capper, an instrument basically designed to pinch fingers. 

But of all the light drinks made up from a multitude of 
ingredients - spruce tips, sassafras, maple sap, pumpkins, 
juniper berries, birch and all, we believe there are none to 
compare with the traditional and satisfying trio - root beer, 
Sarsaparilla and Moxie. 

By the way, we still have our bottle capper.... 

FDD 
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If you don't like the weather in Bellingham--you 
can go somewhere else and not like the weather there, 
too!!! 


Remember when the grocer picked out your items 
while you waited at the cash register? 


bine LD ee 
Age is not important unless you're a cheese... 


ER 
Jelly is the stuff you see on toast, neckties and piano 
keys. 


ey ES 
Promises are like snowballs--easy to make, tough to 
keep. 


A 
Happiness is a habit-cultivate {tees 


Sie eek Se 
Check your resistance--stop at a doughnut shop and 
only order coffee!! 
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MAILEOR 
NEWS 


Bellingham Historical Commission: | 
One cannot express the feeling I get when I receive 
the Crimpville Comments. I was born in Bellingham 
80 years ago and the articles are priceless. Keep up the 
good work. A small contribution is enclosed. 
Walter Mostek - Helen Mostek 


Hello there- 

I enjoyed the article in the last Crimpville 
Comments about the bell in the Baptist Church. 

I liv ed three houses from the church and was five 
years old at the time the Nash house burned. It was the 
bell that let us know about the fire and by the sound of 
the ringing we knew it was an emergency. 

I remember we all went up to the school yard and 
stayed until all that remained was the chimney. 

I am enclosing a check to help with the cost of 
putting out the Comments. We look forward to each 
and every one. Thank you, 

Albert-Helen Spencer 


Dear Mr. Taft, 
I always enjoy getting your literature on Historical 
history of Bellingham. 
Here is a small donation towards your publication. 
Jeannette Hebert 


Thanks for a GREAT Crimpville Comments. 
Richard-Y olanda Chattaway 


Gentlemen: 

I am enclosing a small donation for your most 
interesting Crimpville Comments. 

I enjoy reading about times gone by- I wish folks 
today were as honest and trustworthy as they were 
years ago. Sincerely, 

Gladys McCain 


PPS-FDD 

In our home we had an explosion 
of root beer bottles. The clean-up was 
more fun than the making of it. What 
sweet memories!. ETA 
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Bellingham Historical Commission 
3 Common Street Old Library Bldg. 
Bellingham, MA 02019 


BEFORE 


BEFORE: Circa. 1959 


Jos. Fleuette & Sons 
Pulaski Blvd. 


AFTER: 1999 
Clayton Auto Sales, 
C&T Automotive Service Ctr. 


AFTER 


